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Henry I (known, in later times, as Henry the Fowler), Thus
began the line of Saxon kings, and for a hundred years Saxony
occupied a predominant place in Germany. The greatness
of Saxony, and therefore of the kingdom, was largely due
to the spade-work of Henry I. His power depended on
Saxony, and there his interest lay; the kingship seems to
have interested him only in its value to Saxony. He refused
to be crowned and anointed, as the custom was, by the
archbishop of Mayence, and to avoid giving offence professed
himself to be unworthy of the honour; but his true reason
was doubtless that he was unwilling to give an opening to
ecclesiastical claims, remembering the decrees of the Synod
at Hohenaltheim and his strife with the previous archbishop
of Mayence. Later, especially under the influence of his pious
wife Matilda, he proved himself a generous benefactor to the
Church ; the Church owed much to him, but he did not wish
to be in its debt.

His mastery Though his main interest was in his own duchy, it was
u es important to him to be recognised by the other dukes as their
master; he would not endure the humiliations of Conrad I,
and so far only Ebcrhard of Franconia had recognised him.
The upstart Burchard of Suabia was easily forced to submit
in 919 and to accept Henry's overlordship. Much more
important was the submission of Arnulf of Bavaria in 921.
Arnulf had an established position, and alliance with him
against the Magyars was necessary. Finally, Henry recog-
nised the importance of Lorraine, and was determined to
recover it for the German kingdom and to obtain the remains
of the Carolingian domain for his own use. He had to
contend with the obstinate attempts of Charles the Simple
to keep it in the West Prankish kingdom and the ambitions
of king Rudolf I of Burgundy, as well as the tergiversations
of duke Gilbert. But eventually, in 925, he forced Gilbert to
submit, and bound him to himself more closely by giving his
daughter Gerbcrga to him as wife in 928. Having vindicated
his kingship, however, he was content to leave the dukes with
a large degree of autonomy, provided he himself dictated the
measure of their independence. Arnulf was allowed to retain
his authority over the episcopate in Bavaria, with the right
of appointment. This was not conceded in the other duchies,
but even Burchard of Suabia was allowed to wage war on